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"Whether, according to this view, language, the essentially and 
exclusively human, must be reckoned nature or culture, every 
one may answer for himself. 



THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE AGAINST 

IDEALISM. 



BY GEORGE 8. TULLERTON. 



" Poor philosopher Berkeley," wrote Doctor Arbnthnot to Swift, 
in 1714, " has now the idea of health, which was very hard to pro- 
duce in him; for he had an idea of a strange fever upon him, so 
strong that it was very hard to destroy it by introducing a con- 
trary one." 

Arbuthnot's jest is the first on record of that innumerable host 
of jests, criticisms, and condemnations of the Berkeleyan Idealism 
which have repeated themselves in each succeeding age, and each 
successive harvest of which has sprung from the same old root of 
misconception and misinterpretation. Swift, to whom the above 
letter was directed, is said to have left Berkeley standing at the 
door in the rain, on the ground that, if his philosophy were true, 
he could enter as well with the door shut as open. Dr. Johnson 
confuted the system by kicking a large stone — " striking his foot 
with mighty force against it." " Pray, sir, don't leave us," said 
he on another occasion, as a gentleman who had been defending 
Berkeley's views was about to take his departure, " for we may 
perhaps forget to think of you, and then you will cease to exist." 
" According to this doctrine," said Voltaire in his " Philosophical 
Dictionary," " ten thousand men killed by ten thousand cannon- 
shots are in reality nothing more than ten thousand apprehensions 
of our understanding." Beattie, in his " Essay on Truth," speaks 
of " Berkeley's pretended proof of the non-existence of matter at 
which common sense stood aghast," and declares that on the basis 
of this philosophy one can have no evidence that any being exists 
in nature but himself. 

Everywhere we find it accepted as a notorious fact that there 
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is an incompatibility between Idealism and the experience of daily 
life — that every hour will furnish facts as to the existence of a 
world independent of and external to the percipient mind, which 
will sweep away these speculative cobwebs, spun in secluded elos- 
ets, and too frail to bear the touch of the investigator. It is sup- 
posed that to become an Idealist is to doubt the evidence of one's 
senses, and to declare human life a dream void of reality. In 
speaking of the violent motion of a table under spiritual influence, 
Mr. R. Dale Owen, in his " Debatable Land," says : " It would 
need a disciple of Berkeley to witness these phenomena, and still 
remain a skeptic in the reality of such manifestations " — intimat- 
ing that a disciple of Berkeley is not bound to receive the evidence 
of his senses as are other men. And this sentence of Mr. Owen's 
well represents the general opinion as to the nature of Idealism. 

Such a misconception we might expect from persons of merely 
general knowledge ; but from specialists, those who have given 
time and attention to reasonings of this nature, they are not a lit- 
tle surprising. In Mr. Fitzgerald's " Essay on the Philosophy of 
Self-Consciousness," published in 1883 — a book written from a 
Hegeiian standpoint, which makes it the more surprising — we find 
it stated that the Idealism of Berkeley has become untenable since 
the advance of Physiological science has demonstrated the intimate 
connection and interdependence of mind and body, as if the dis- 
covery of new relations between phenomena within the sphere of 
consciousness could either prove or disprove the existence of that 
noumenal something which was the object of the keen Irish Bish- 
op's brilliant polemic. 

And in the notes appended to the German translation of Berke- 
ley's "Principles," which appeared in von Kirchmann's "Philoso- 
phische Bibliothek " — both translation and notes from the hand 
of so ripe a scholar as the late Dr. Frederick Ueberweg — we find 
that the criticism constantly made against the system is, that upon 
a basis of Idealism laws of nature may be maintained, but none 
can be actually demonstrated. Here, evidently, the argument 
against Idealism is, as in the former cases, an argument from ex- 
perience, and the criticism is, in some instances, supported by the 
authority of the lamented Dr. Charles P. Krauth, to whom we 
owe an American edition of the " Principles," enriched with the 
results of his wide and varied reading and mature reflection. 
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In all these objections it is assumed that experience, rightly 
interpreted, refutes the Idealist, and that Nature and the Laws of 
Nature are not to him what they are to the Realist — a misconcep- 
tion which arises from confounding two very different things, 
Idealism and Unrealism. And to show that such objections are 
really founded on a misunderstanding, there is, perhaps, no better 
way than to exhibit the true process by which a knowledge of na- 
ture and her laws is built up in the mind of the Realist, which 
will make evident the fact that that in which he differs from the 
Idealist cannot at all affect the process or the result, but lies 
entirely outside of the sphere of immediate knowledge, and can 
never modify in the slightest degree what lies within the field ot 
experience. 

One of the most common objections to Idealism is that it anni- 
hilates the external world and reduces waking life to a dream. 
" Bishop Berkeley," said Sydney Smith, " destroyed the world in 
one volume octavo, and nothing remained after his time but mind, 
which experienced a similar fate from the hand of Mr. Hume in 
1737." But to any one who will consider what it is by which the 
Realist distinguishes between dreams or the pictures of memory, 
or imagination and waking life, it will be apparent that precisely 
the same distinction may be made by the Idealist. We know 
dreams from waking life partly from the fact that they are ordi- 
narily not so clear and vivid, but principally (and this is the only 
satisfactory criterion) from the fact that the continuity of our con- 
scious experience is broken into, the natural laws of succession and 
co-ordination, which we call laws of nature, not being followed. 

No matter how clear or connected has been my dream of lead- 
ing a storming party at Teb, if I wake to find myself lying in a 
bed in my own house, and take up again the thread of a regular 
existence, with which the life of which I have dreamed is incom- 
patible, I conclude that the warlike experiences through which I 
have just passed are unreal. But my decision is based purely upon 
what is immediately known, the character and connection of the 
phenomena, and not at all upon any reasonings from a substrat am 
external to mind, which might be perceived to add reality to the 
phenomena. In no case does this come into the judgment formed ; 
it is not itself perceived, but merely inferred; and, after a com- 
parison of the phenomena themselves has decided us to call one 
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class real and the other imaginary, we then, and then only, as- 
same a substance underlying the real. The substance is not the 
determining cause of our judgment, but the determined effect. 

If, after having the dream above mentioned, I should wake to 
find myself in circumstances compatible with the experiences of 
my dream ; if I should have no sensations of waking ; if the thread 
carried on in the dream should be continued in waking life with- 
out a break, there would be no means of knowing that my ex- 
periences had not been real throughout. So with the pictures pre- 
sented by the imagination. It is from the fact that they are de- 
pendent upon the will of the individual, and come and go, not 
according to the laws of the appearance and disappearance of 
what we call real things, but according to laws of their own, that 
we can distinguish them from things in nature; and not at all 
from the fact that we can discover, by ocular or tactual demonstra- 
tion, that the one class have a foundation in substance while the 
Other have not. The tree that I saw yesterday looks just as much 
extended, now that I call it up as a picture in imagination, as the 
tree which I see from my window at this moment. The tree, I 
imagine, is not so clearly seen ; but, apart from the liveliness of the 
image, it does not differ in any respect from the tree before my 
eyes. If I assume that the one is real and the other not, it is not 
from a difference in the pictures themselves, but from their con- 
nection with the sum total of my conscious experience. 

It may be here apropos to remark the inconsistenc\' in the rea- 
soning of that large class of philosophers to whom Sir William 
Hamilton gives the name of Hypothetical Realists — those who 
claim that we know matter and mind only through their phenome- 
na, but that we rightly infer two different substances to account 
for the two classes of qualities — in assuming a non-extended sub- 
stance to account for certain phenomena, and among these placing 
the pictures furnished by memory and imagination. Now, the 
dome of St. Paul's does not look one whit less extended when 
called up as a reminiscence of European travel than it did while 
it was the immediate object of vision. If I think of my study- 
table while taking my morning walk, it looks just four feet long, 
and does not expand an inch when I re-enter my study and fix my 
eyes upon it. In apparent extent there is no difference between 
an imaginary and a real thing. We do not assume the picture of 
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imagination to be a modification of a non-extended substance be- 
cause it looks non-extended, but we inter that, however it may 
look, it cannot really be extended, or it could not be attributed 
to the indivisible substance assumed by our theory. If, however, 
we have a right to infer in this fashion that things are not what 
they seem, surely it would simplify matters to attribute the real 
extension of the real table likewise to a non-extended substance, 
since there can be no necessary relation of similarity between a 
substance and its qualities. 

This is, however, to some degree, a digression. The point to be 
kept well in mind is, that it is not by any reference to substance, 
as something underlying phenomena, that one decides whether a 
given experience is to be set down as real or unreal ; and, if the sub- 
stratum has nothing to do with the distinction made, surely the 
difference is just as broad a one to the Idealist as to the Realist. 

The existence of real things, as distinguished from unreal or 
imaginary, being thus allowed by both sides, the question which 
next arises is: Whether there is in nature (which the Idealist 
might call the system of sense-ideas) anything, at least anything 
which can in any way touch actual experience, which is not the 
same to the Idealist as to the Realist ? And to this question we 
may confidently answer, No ! 

Investigation of the laws of nature proceeds upon a basis of 
observation and experiment, and observation and experiment have 
to do with the immediate object of knowledge, and in no case with 
the " substratum " or " thing in itself." Apart from the interpre- 
tation of nature through the conception of Final Cause, a knowl- 
edge of objects consists, not in any fancied insight into their " na- 
ture," as a something underlying the qualities of the things, but in 
a knowledge of those qualities, their co-ordinations and sequences, 
and their relations to other objects (themselves immediate objects) 
past, present, and future. 

The five experimental methods admit of precisely the same use 
in the hands of the Idealist as in the hands of the Realist. In no 
case are they applied to a " thing in itself," but to real things as 
we are made cognizant of them by the senses, or infer a possible 
future experience from actual experience in the present. The 
view of the world as a world independent of perception, and of 
phenomena as supported by a substance, it is claimed, is neces- 
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sary to a demonstration of the laws of nature ; but, in point of 
fact, no instance can be shown in which natural science makes the 
slightest use of this assumed substratum. Though it is kept on 
hand as a safeguard, as one might put on a life-preserver to give 
himself a feeling of safety where he could by no possibility fall into 
the water, in experimentation it is always utterly disregarded. 

When Baron Liebig instituted his series of experiments to ascer- 
tain the immediate cause of the death produced by metallic poisons, 
he sought the cause just where an Idealist would have sought it — 
in those phenomena which were found to be an invariable, uncon- 
ditional antecedent of the phenomenon to be explained ; and his 
whole process could have been performed just as well, with results 
in no respect different, had he been a follower of Berkeley and 
repudiated the " thing-in-itself," to which he never once refers in 
explanation of anything. That fine specimen, too, of inductive 
experimental inquiry, Dr. Wells's theory of dew, might well have 
been produced by an Idealist. 

Had Dr. Wells lived earlier, he might have explained the phe- 
nomenon by a reference to " occult qualities," or to the " nature " 
of the objects concerned ; but, as it is, he nowhere passes beyond 
the sphere of the immediate objects of knowledge, or trespasses 
upon the realm in which the Realist and Idealist disagree. 

The explanation of any particular phenomenon by reference to 
an "essence" or ." substratum " is a relic of the past. It being 
generally admitted that we know, primarily at least, only the phe- 
nomena, all that we know of the substratum must be derived from 
this; and the using this derivative knowledge again to explain the 
qualities, although so palpably a case of reasoning in a circle, and 
now universally abandoned in any special investigation, is still 
held as an explanation of the possibility of sense- experience as a 
whole. Moliere, in his Malade Imaginaire, makes one of his ab- 
surd physicians say : 

Mihi a docto doctore, 
Demandatur causatn et rationem quare 

Opium facit dormire. 

A quoi respondeo, 

Quia est in eo 

Virtus dormitiva, 
Cujus est natura 

Sensus assoupire. 
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Such explanation, now abandoned by natural science, has been a 
fruitful source of error in the past, and it being accepted, though 
in a modified form, in philosophy, may we not expect from it evil 
results ? 

Should it be said that, in making such assumptions as those of 
atoms and molecules, science really makes use of that which is not 
a possible perception, and yet must be considered as really exist- 
ent, it may be answered that no Idealist would deny the right, 
reasoning from analogies founded upon past experience of the con- 
nection of phenomena, to assume a possible future experience in 
some degree different from what we have at present; and should 
it be claimed that the things assumed to exist could never become 
objects of experience, it may be answered that there are symbols 
used in algebra which, though they cannot themselves be regarded 
as representing real being, are yet useful as formulae to express the 
relations to be maintained between real beings — i. e., they have a 
formal, though not a real, significance. 

It is, therefore, most clear and evident that the " substratum " 
or " thing-in-itself " does not at all enter into the question, and in 
all reasonings from nature, or about natural objects, it is totally 
disregarded. We may safely affirm that the only difference in the 
views of nature taken by the ordinary scientific Realist and the 
consistent Idealist is, that the one regards objects as actually exist- 
ing between the intervals of his perception, while the other attrib- 
utes to them a merely potential existence. That this difference is 
not one which can be settled by an appeal to experience, or in any 
way touches experience, "jumps at the eyes" ; but Ueberweg, in 
the seventy-eighth note appended to his translation of the " Prin- 
ciples," criticises from this standpoint the illustration used by 
Berkeley to show that laws of nature, regular and unvarying 
methods of the production of the objects of perception, are ust as- 
necessary to his system as to that of the Realist. Let us look first 
at the passage in Berkeley, and then at the note of his critic. 

" That there is a great and conspicuous use in these regular con- 
stant methods of working, observed by the Supreme Agent, hath 
been shewn. . . . And it is no less visible that a particular size, 
figure, motion, and disposition of parts are necessary, though not 
absolutely to the producing any effect, yet to the producing it ac- 
cording to the standing mechanical laws of nature. Thus, for in- 
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stance, it cannot be denied that God, or the Intelligence that sus- 
tains and rules the ordinary course of things, might, if He were 
minded to produce a miracle, cause all the motions on the dial- 
plate of a watch, though nobody had ever made the movements 
and put them in it ; but yet, if He will act agreeably to the rules 
of mechanism, by Him for wise ends established and maintained 
in the creation, it is necessary that those actions of the watch- 
maker, whereby he makes the movements and rightly adjusts 
them, precede the production of the aforesaid motions; as also 
that any disorder in them be attended with the perception of some 
corresponding disorder in the movements, which, being once cor- 
rected, all is right again." 

" According to this," is the comment, " the irregularity we per- 
ceive in the movement of the hands seems to be the prior and 
conditioning thing ; and the derangement in the interior of the 
watch, which, on Berkeley's principles, does not exist until it is 
perceived, is the subsequent and conditional thing ; the natural 
mechanical connection, however, is exactly the reverse. By what 
antecedent perceptions or ' signs ' is the irregularity of the whole 
conditioned? If, for example, a little dust, which no one has per- 
ceived, has got into the watch and put it out of order, the result is 
linked with something unperceived in the interior of the watch. 
This thoroughly unperceived something, of which not even a dim 
suspicion exists, is, according to Berkeley, a nothing, and out of 
the nothing comes the change in the running of the watch. But 
that this, as a thing self-contradictory, is not possible, must, to 
adopt Berkeley's way of speaking, be clear to any one who will 
reflect even a little. The recognition of the fact, therefore, that 
nature is regulated by law, draws with it irresistibly the inference 
that material objects exist without the mind." 

It is here objected, in the first place, that, since we perceive the 
irregularity in the movement of the hands before perceiving the 
derangement in the interior of the watch, we must regard this 
movement as the conditioning thing, and thus reverse the natural 
order of cause and effect ; and, in the second place, that the un- 
perceived speck of dust is nothing, and out of this nothing cannot 
come the change in the running of the watch. 

That these points are not well taken will be evident to any one 
who considers for a moment the process by which an investigator, 
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whether Realist or Idealist, discovers the cause of the disorder in 
his watch. Having noticed the disorder in the movement of the 
hands, he looks further — never once referring to anything which 
cannot become an immediate object of vision — for some phenome- 
non, perhaps a speck of dust, which may be regarded as abnor- 
mal ; and which, whether Realist or Idealist, he will call the cause 
of the derangement. If no such phenomenon be found, both Real- 
ist and Idealist would declare the cause unknown, and would, 
upon the very same ground, assume that, could the investigation 
be made sufficiently thorough, some such cause would be found. 
Whether the as yet unperceived cause be actually existing out of 
mind, or only potentially exist, could not in the least affect the 
question ; for, when perceived, both would acknowledge its actu- 
ality and true causality, and, while unperceived, both would have 
the same expectation of a possible perception. The actual existence 
of the cause, while still unperceived, is manifestly capable of no 
proof by an appeal to experience, as such proof must depend upon 
observation ; and it is a truism to say that objects can only be ob- 
served during the intervals of direct perception, or while actually 
existent. The objection, too, that, since the irregularity of the 
movement of the hands is first observed, it must be the cause and 
the internal derangement the effect, is by no means just. The 
method by which the cause is distinguished from the effect is just 
the same to the Realist as to the Idealist. Were an adherent of 
Reid and a disciple of Berkeley both to look at the watch at the 
same time, they would both see first what, from a reference to a 
broad general experience, they would call an effect, placing as 
logically prior what is chronologically subsequent in order of 
knowledge. The appeal to general experience — which aids us in 
determining, in the case of any two interdependent phenomena, 
which is logically the antecedent and which the consequent — is open 
to a Berkeleyan as to any one else. It is evident, therefore, that, 
whether we regard objects as existing unperceived or not, we can 
draw no proof for the statement from an analysis of such cases as 
the one selected by Dr. Ueberweg, nor indeed from the whole field 
of experience, which is accepted in its entirety by both of the op- 
posing parties. We are driven for our proof to an a priori law, 
and with this argument I have here nothing to do. 

There is still an objection, and to many minds it seems to be 
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a strong one, urged against Idealism. On the hypothesis of the 
Idealist, it is said, even if it should be acknowledged that expe- 
rience is left intact, that we lose nothing of which we have here- 
tofore been possessed, yet we must regard experience, the whole 
objective system of nature, as well as the subjective succession of 
ideas, as a mere play of phenomena — regular and orderly it is true, 
but not fixed by the very nature of substance, liable to change at 
some time in the future. How can we on this hypothesis demon- 
strate, for example, any necessary causal connection between ob- 
jects ? Must we not be content with a mere observed succession ? 

Now, there is no reason why the law of Causation — to take a 
representative instance — should be one whit less certain and inva- 
riable for the Idealist than for another. We may regard the law 
of Causation as either gathered from observation or an a priori 
deliverance of intelligence. If we hold that it is gathered from 
observation, we base it, in any case, on the immediate object of 
knowledge, and not in the least on the connection of " things-in- 
themselves," which have never been observed. Here we cannot 
differ from the Idealist, who accepts the same facts and follows 
the same methods. The certainty arrived at is the same for both. 
If, on the other hand, we hold the law to be a deliverance of intel- 
ligence, we have the highest reason to accept it as certain, and a 
reason quite independent of the " thing-in-itself." Since it is not 
drawn from this last, it cannot depend upon it for its validity ; and, 
if upon this basis the law is to be regarded as less certain to the 
Idealist than to the Realist, it can only be so because of another 
deliverance of intelligence which informs us that the law is only 
valid as applied to " substances." This assumption — considering 
the existing usage of natural science, which applies it only to phe- 
nomena — seems rather absurd. The fact of one's being a Realist 
or an Idealist will not determine for him the confidence to be 
placed in the law of Causation, or in any other law of Reason, as 
these laws have their scope and application exclusively within the 
field of immediate knowledge. 

The Idealist accepts, therefore, if he be consistent, the whole 
field of experience ; and this is to him just what it is to the Real- 
ist, containing all the distinctions marked by science or by com- 
mon observation between real and unreal, dream-life and waking- 
life. 
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And in saying that he accepts experience, this must be under- 
stood as comprehending experience in its totality, future as well 
as present. The arguments for the existence of other minds, both 
Divine and human, and for the Immortality of the Soul, are not 
drawn (at least those of them which have really exerted an influ- 
ence upon the belief of mankind) from that in which the Realist 
and Idealist disagree. They are as forcible to the one as to the 
other. The Realist, when he argues from the beauty and harmony 
which obtain in the world, from the evidences of wisdom and 
goodness, from the needs of his own moral nature, to a wise and 
good Spirit as the reasonable cause, argues from the world which 
he sees and touches, the world of experience, which is equally 
accepted by the Idealist. What is to prevent their arriving at the 
same conclusion ? 

Berkeley's system has of late been criticised as leading to skep- 
ticism and dangerous in its moral influence. Although Berkeley 
himself looked upon his philosophy as a strong bulwark of Theism, 
in the historical development of Idealism, it is claimed, we can 
see its unfortunate tendency. Now, some Idealists have undoubt- 
edly been atheists and agnostics. But the danger which threat- 
ens thoughtful youth at the present time comes from a very differ- 
ent quarter ; and it would hardly be just to hold all Realists 
responsible for the views of that by no means insignificant subdivi- 
sion of their party who are adherents of perhaps the most incon- 
sistent and unphilosophical of modern doctrines, modern material- 
ism. There are those who find no place in their creed for a Deity, 
both among the ranks of the Realists and of the Idealists; and 
their difference of opinion as to the existence of " things-in-them- 
selves " has little to do with determining their decision upon this 
point. Most criticisms directed against the moral influence of 
Idealism arise out of a misconception — a confounding of Idealism 
with Unrealism, which certainly reflects no credit on the former. 
But the subject of morals is a practical one, which finds its whole 
scope and application within the limits of a possible experience, 
and consequently remains just the same to the Idealist as to the 
Realist. 

The interest of the controversy between them is, therefore, a 
purely theoretic one, or at least has only that practical importance 
which we are compelled to grant to all knowledge, however little 
2 4 
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it may appear to touch human life and practice; and, indeed,, 
when we come to practice, may we not call every one an Idealist ? 
for thought, desire, volition, are exercised in every-day life solely 
upon the immediate objects of experience, the things we see and 
touch, and never have the slightest reference to the much-debated 
" thing-in-itself." 

That Berkeley's Idealism is the final philosophy, no one who 
really understands Berkeley can for a moment admit. In his 
" Siris " we find gleams of a coining light, which Berkeley himself 
was not. prepared for. But the weakness of Berkeleianism does 
not lie in the direction of the objections cited in the foregoing 
pages ; and all objectons, made from such a stand point, are pow- 
erless, as directed against the truth and not the error of Berkeley's 
system. 



A NEW THEOKY OF GENERAL IDEAS. 



BY PATTON SPENCE. 



It is not my intention to revive that hopeless discussion of Real- 
ism, Conceptualism, and Nominalism, which centuries of specula- 
tion and disputation have transmitted to us in so confused and 
unsettled a state. N eveitheless, I propose, in this article, to dis- 
cuss the subject of general ideas and the significance of general 
terms ; and I feel justified in doing so by the fact that there is 
an explanation of those perplexing subjects which has, thus far, 
escaped the attention of investigators — an explanation which is 
more satisfactory to my mind than any other with which I am ac- 
quainted, not excepting that of Kant, which can hardly be classed 
with either Realism, Conceptualism, or Nominalism. 

Of all the theories of general ideas with which I am familiar, I 
cannot regard any one as true. Realism seems to be abandoned in 
modern times; and while Conceptualism and Nominalism both 
have their champions at the present day, yet the very fact that 
there are defenders of both, after so many centuries of investiga- 
tion and disputation, raises a presumption that there is something 
radically defective in both ; and this presumption is favored by 



